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AGAIN, THE VALUE OBJECTIVE AND THE VALUE JUDG- 
MENT : REPLY TO PROFESSOR PERRY AND 
DR. FISHER 

PROFESSOR PERRY and Dr. Fisher have done me the honor of 
submitting some papers recently published by me in this Jour- 
nal to a searching criticism which I am sure they needed. At least I 
have profited by the careful analysis they have given my ideas and 
I know no better way of acknowledging my indebtedness than by 
trying to adjust my thinking to the questions they have raised. I 
hope that the attempt may also be useful to others who are interested 
in the same problems. 1 

Space will not permit me to take all their criticisms into account 
and consequently if I concentrate on one or two points which I con- 
sider especially important, I hope it will not be thought that I am 
trying to escape any of the responsibility which the deliberate 
launching of either new or questionable ideas imposes. 

The chief point of attack in both papers is my theory of the 
value objective and the corresponding theory of the value judgment, 
although Fisher finds the former much more objectionable than 
does Perry. But while the object of attack is the same, both the 
point of view and the conclusions reached are in certain significant 
matters quite different. This fact must to a degree determine the 
method of reply. 

I 

It will be convenient to consider Dr. Fisher's paper first for, if 
I am not much mistaken, in fundamentals there is greater agree- 
ment with my point of view than in the case of Perry. For this 
reason I can not but regret that Dr. Fisher did not emphasize the 

i The two papers are: "Dewey and Urban on Value Judgments," this 
Journal, Vol. XIV., No. 7, and "Professor Urban 's Value Theory," this Jour- 
nal, Vol. XIV., No. 21. The papers criticized in the foregoing are: "Value and 
Existence," this Journal, Vol. XIII., No. 17, "Knowledge of Value and the 
Value Judgment," this Journal, Vol. XIII., No. 25, and "Ontologieal Prob- 
lems of Value, ' ' this Journal, Vol. XIV., No. 12. 
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points of agreement more. He mentions one point at the beginning 
and adds that "this is about the only point I can agree with." In 
the body of the article, on the other hand, he notes position after 
position which he accepts. When, for instance, he agrees with me as 
to the fundamental distinction between value and being (p. 570) ; 
that value may attach to objects apart from human feeling about 
those objects (p. 576) ; that there is such a thing as value knowledge 
(p. 576) ; that reality is a form of value and that a value connota- 
tion is inseparable from the notion (p. 578) ; that value implies real- 
ity (p. 580) ; he really has accepted about all the things that I con- 
sider important. His disagreement is then rather with certain tech- 
nicalities in terms of which I have developed these positions. Now, 
for my own part, I am much more interested in the points of agree- 
ment than in the points of difference, and I think Dr. Fisher is also. 
For this reason, and for the sake of the things in philosophy we 
both hold most important, I feel that he should have emphasized 
the agreements first. 

I shall return to this point in the sequel. In the meantime the 
disagreements are real enough and call for consideration. 

Dr. Fisher opposes my conception of the value objective and he 
considers that it has its origin in a lack of clear interpretation, on 
my part, of the object of the value judgment. "He (the present 
writer) treats it now as value, now as an object's value." In other 
words I have confused the value of the object with the object's be- 
ing valuable. The first is not apprehended by judgment but by feel- 
ing, he holds. The latter is not a value judgment but a truth judg- 
ment. 

Now the first point to emphasize is that Dr. Fisher recognizes as 
the object of judgment or belief the same thing that I have de- 
scribed as the objective of the value judgment. Only he insists that 
it is the object of a truth judgment. He insists that every judg- 
ment, as judgment, is a truth judgment and that "to distinguish 
between a truth judgment and a value judgment," as I have done, 
"is to admit that there is no such thing as a value judgment." 

I must first of all admit a certain justification in this reply. It 
is possible that I am not wholly free from the charge of careless ex- 
pression at this point. But if so, it is due, I think, to an almost 
inevitable equivocation in the truth concept. That every judgment 
lays claim to truth is beyond doubt — that is, if truth be defined 
broadly enough. If, however, truth judgments be defined as assert- 
ing something, either explicitly or hypothetically, about existence 
(as, for instance, we shall see later Perry defines them), then I hold 
there is knowledge which is judgmental, which does not assert the 
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existence of the object, either explicitly or hypothetically, namely 
certain judgments of intrinsic value, of the form "that A ought to 
be." If the context in which my distinction between truth and 
value judgments is made be taken into account, it will be seen that 
this is all I had in mind. I will leave this issue, therefore, for con- 
sideration in my reply to Perry's paper. 

I do this all the more readily because Dr. Fisher agrees with me 
in my fundamental distinction between value and being. Conse- 
quently our real point of difference is as to how this other than 
being is apprehended. He and Perry agree that judgment appre- 
hends only being. Perry says value is merely the name for a rela- 
tion between existents. Therefore apprehension of value is really 
a disguised apprehension of a relation of existents. Fisher says 
value is something other than being, therefore it can not be appre- 
hended by judgment at all. "It may seem a small thing," he says, 
' ' to say that what is apprehended by a value judgment is not value, 
but the value of a given object, but the point is, I think, of funda- 
mental importance. Value is not capable of being apprehended by 
means of judgment; it is, I think, apprehended by some form of 
feeling. ' ' 

The more fundamental question, as to whether there is any 
a priori reason why judgment should be confined to the appre- 
hension of being, is involved of course in Fisher's criticism of my 
conception of the value objective. I shall come to that presently. 
Here I am concerned only with the view that value is apprehended 
by feeling. 

It is good tactics to let one's opponents dispose of each other 
where possible. At this point I need only let Professor Perry speak. 
The entire confusion involved in the idea of a special knowledge of 
value is due, in his mind, to a confusion of the essential act of knowl- 
edge with the affective-motor attitudes associated with it. Powerless 
as this argument is against my conception, as I have shown it to be, 
it is serious for Fisher's position. As developed in Perry's dilemma, 2 
"interest (feeling, desire) either constitutes values or it cognizes 
them." If the former, then knowledge of value is merely the de- 
scription of interests in their relation to objects. In other words 
there is no knowledge of value as something different from existence 
or being. If, on the other hand, it cognizes them, then "values are 
not matters of interest at all, but qualities of objects for which feel- 
ing merely furnishes the requisite sensibility. ' ' Value becomes then 
merely an indefinable quality of objects. If Dr. Fisher accepts the 
latter alternative — and for him there is, I think, no middle ground 

2E. B. Perry, "The Definition of Value," this Journal, Vol. XL, p. 152. 
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— then two kinds of difficulties follow. In the first place, there are 
the logical difficulties involved in the conception of value as a qual- 
ity, which I presented at considerahle length, but to which he makes 
no reference. In the second place — and this is perhaps more seri- 
ous — if values are qualities of objects, they fall under the category 
of being, and Dr. Fisher explicitly says that the distinction between 
value and being is fundamental. 

I think then it would be perfectly just to say that Dr. Fisher 
is calling cognitive what is not cognitive, but is merely an expres- 
sion of feeling. On the other hand, I am unable to see the point of 
the distinction that he considers so important — between value and 
the value of a given object. There is, from my point of view to be 
sure, a priori knowledge of value which is not knowledge of the value 
of specific objects, but aside from that, all knowledge of value is ac- 
knowledgment that some object ought to be, or ought to be rather 
than another. 

Dr. Fisher himself sees, as I have suggested, that the idea of a 
specific value judgment is bound up with the theory of the value ' ' ob- 
jective. " It is therefore upon the latter that he concentrates his chief 
criticism. It amounts to this. Value is not an objective. Moreover, 
if in using the term objective in my papers I mean it in the sense of 
Meinong, I involve myself in a contradiction. If, however, I do not 
adhere strictly to his view, I have needlessly confused the situation 
by lugging it in. 

Let me take up the latter point first. It will pave the way, I 
think, for the more important question of whether value may rightly 
be called an objective. 

In my original statement I made it entirely clear that the term 
itself is a matter of no special importance. But if the term intro- 
duced by Meinong can be extended to cover some new fact not con- 
templated by him, I do not see why I should be enjoined from using 
it. Dr. Fisher says that the term as used by him always applies to 
some form of being. I am at a loss to understand how he can say 
that, for it is precisely one of Meinong 's most individual and strik- 
ing positions that, besides the Seins-objectiv there is the objective 
he describes as ausser-Sein. Impossible objects have neither exist- 
ence nor subsistence but have a form of objectivity apprehended by 
assumption. But this is a minor matter and simply indicates that 
Meinong himself uses the term in a broader sense than Fisher rec- 
ognizes. 3 

3 Perhaps it may not be amiss to say here that I have discussed this very 
question with Meinong in conversations. I must confess that he was not en- 
thusiastic over my conception of value as an "objectiv" but it was because of 
Ms conception of value as presupposing existence, not because of any a priori 
objections. 
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The real point of my position, however, is, as Fisher rightly says, 
that value is not a what at all, neither a quality nor a relation ; it is 
a "that." In criticizing this position he attempts to challenge 
neither my positive argument, the parallel drawn between the exis- 
tential and the value objective, nor my negative argument against 
the conception of value as a quality or a relation. He rests his whole 
contention upon what he admits to be a formal point. This point is 
as follows : 

My thesis, he says, can be stated in the following form. "The 
value which is possessed by any object is the objective that the ob- 
ject ought to be on its own account." "The untenability of this 
thesis, may be seen," he thinks, "by means of a consideration which 
has to do with the relation of possession." A value may be pos- 
sessed by an object, but an objective can not be. The value which is 
possessed by an object A is something that the object possesses, but 
the objective "that a thing ought to be on its own account is not a 
thing that A possesses. This lies in the nature of an objective as 
such quite apart from this particular objective" (p. 572). 

I can not see (and I think any careful reader of my paper will 
agree with me) how Fisher can make this criticism without first 
meeting my "negative argument." For his entire criticism is based 
upon an assumption that it was one of the chief purposes of this 
argument to refute, namely that value is a quality or a possession of 
an object. A possesses qualities on account of which it is valued, or 
on account of which it ought to be, but it no more possesses its own 
oughtness than it possesses its own existence. In fact, one of my 
main points was that to make value equivalent to ought-to-be, and 
then to consider it a quality or possession of an object, is to involve 
oneself in a whole nest of contradictions, as indeed Croce saw. In 
other words, I recognize with Fisher that an objective is not pos- 
sessed by its object, but it is precisely because value is also not pos- 
sessed by its object that I was led to call it an objective. If not the 
whole reason, it is one of the main reasons for my theory. 

Unless then, Fisher has something more than this formal argu- 
ment, and until he has taken into account my negative arguments 
against value as a quality or a relation, I am, I think, exempt from 
further consideration of this, his main point. As a matter of fact, 
just this negative conclusion is my chief concern. If Dr. Fisher will 
accept what Professor Creighton accepts as the main conclusion of 
my study, namely, that reality is a universal aspect or form of ex- 
perience, not definable in terms of anything else, my main object will 
be achieved. In using the term objective I was merely trying to find 
a conception that would cover this fact. The term itself is secondary. 
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That which lies back of Dr. Fisher's entire objection to my view 
is, of course, my equating value with the proposition that an object 
ought to be. He finds it fundamentally meaningless, he says. He 
denies that objects ever do or can "possess" the "obligation" to be. 
Does or does not Dr. Fisher realize that in passing from oughtness 
to obligation he has really changed the whole issue? I wonder. I 
agree with him — as I did with Kant — that things have no ear for an 
imperative, that duty or obligation refers only to persons. But are 
we talking about obligation or duty? Certainly I am not, whatever 
Dr. Fisher may be doing. I can not here repeat my reasons for 
thinking that the imperative is but a special case of the more gen- 
eral category, "ought to be" (p. 462). Nor have I space to rehearse 
how, after showing that intrinsic value is ultimately indefinable in 
terms either of quality or relation, it can be finally stated only as 
equivalent to "ought to be." My critic does not even refer to these 
arguments, much less meet them. Is it not sufficient to recall again 
that we often say that things ought to have been otherwise when we 
have not the slightest intention of ascribing obligation to them, and 
that the judgment that I ought to do certain things has itself mean- 
ing ultimately, only on the assumption that these things ought to be 
rather than others ? In other words, ' ' ought to be " is a category at 
least as ultimate as that of being, and I think that is always what we 
mean — if we know what we mean, when we say that an object has 
value in itself. 

With this I gladly turn for a moment in conclusion to at least one 
of the many points on which we are in agreement, namely our com- 
mon belief as to the nature of the relation of value to reality. I 
again assert that our agreement here is more important than our 
differences, for it separates us both from those views which, as for in- 
stance Professor Perry's, hold value to be a subjective addendum to 
reality. 

As I see it, we both agree that reality is essentially a value-con- 
cept, that reality therefore implies value in some sense and also that 
value implies reality in some sense. In each case it is the sense in 
which this is to be understood about which we differ. 

What then is our chief point of difference and its source? To 
those who maintain the point of view that Dr. Fisher and I agree in 
holding, the critics invariably answer that reality need not satisfy 
us in order to be reality — that this is a sentimental fallacy. Now 
my contention is that the two-sided postulate just stated is not to be 
identified with the postulate that reality must satisfy us. Fisher 
wonders how I can hold this view, (p. 579) that reality is a value 
concept, and reject the view that "the universe will satisfy us." In 
holding the first he accepts the second. 
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First of all I must ask Dr. Fisher how he knows that I reject it. 
Nowhere have I said so. As a matter of fact, I personally believe it. 
But belief is one thing and insight is another. If he will read my 
last paper carefully, he will find, I think, that the only point I was 
interested in maintaining is that this second position is not logically 
bound up with the first. Nowhere have I described this second view 
as "plainly untenable language," as my critic says (p. 579). The 
terms, romantic and sentimental, are in quotation marks, as repre- 
senting the critics ' position. All I was insisting upon is that the in- 
sight that value and reality are inseparable, and the concept of de- 
grees of reality, do not rest upon the belief that reality will satisfy 
us, but upon something quite different, namely upon certain a priori 
characteristics of value which are matters of insight. 

I am quite aware that if I were actually arguing against this be- 
lief, I have, as Fisher says, "done rather less than justice to it." 
But I have no intention of arguing against it. But now I should 
like to ask Dr. Fisher a question. It is easy to see why the proposi- 
tion that reality implies value is the same for him as that it will 
satisfy us. He can consistently hold nothing else. If value is ap- 
prehended solely by feeling and feeling is a sign of satisfaction, then, 
if reality is value it is so because it satisfies us. But how then does 
he reconcile this with his view (p. 576) that value may attach to ob- 
jects apart from any human feeling about these objects? I will say 
nothing about the difficulty of using the expression, "satisfy us," 
without its inevitably meaning satisfy me, nothing about the diffi- 
culties in such expressions as over-individual will or longing to 
which we seem otherwise inevitably driven. I will only again insist 
that the two propositions are not the same and that the first can be 
held independently of the second. 

My critic says, "there is indeed no doubt that bare existence, 
whether physical or mental, does not imply satisfactoriness, but 
that is hardly the point." Yet it is precisely the point that we need 
to keep in mind — that things need not be good or beautiful in order 
to exist. Reality is indeed more than bare existence or subsistence 
(and if we are to interpret reality we must not be bound down to 
these categories), but if reality includes them, as it does, though it 
can not be reduced to them, and if reality is a value concept, then 
these are values also, and we must conclude that value does not 
necessarily include satisfactoriness. It is then very much to the 
point to say that the acknowledgment of these values does not imply 
satisfactoriness. 

My thought is consistent at this point, Dr. Fisher thinks, "only 
so long as I hold that reality, though a value, is only one of several 
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species of value and does not imply any other species but itself" (p. 
579). I do not claim consistency at every point and, as a matter of 
fact, this is precisely one of the points to which I referred when I 
said that the difficulties in the conception must be evident to the 
competent reader (p. 325). My object was not to solve all the onto- 
logical problems of value, but merely to establish the principle of the 
inseparability of value and reality without admitting that it rests 
upon the postulate discussed. Yet, without going into the question, 
I may ask whether my view would not be consistent on another as- 
sumption — namely that reality, instead of being the name for only 
one species of value, is the necessary presupposition of all values, 
while existence and subsistence are the conditions merely of some 
kinds of values 1 

II 

Professor Perry's paper, as I have said, presents an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. While Dr. Fisher and I would find much in com- 
mon in our views of the place of the value concept in philosophy, 
Perry and I are far apart. It is true that Perry and Fisher agree 
in their attack upon my conception of the value objective and the 
value judgment, but the point of view from which the attack is made 
is quite different in the two cases. For one thing, value is for Perry 
merely a subjective addendum to reality, not essential to the reality 
concept itself. Again for Perry there is really no such thing, as for 
Fisher and myself, as a knowledge or apprehension of value. There 
is only knowledge about things and their relations, value happening 
to be the name we give to a certain type of relations. 

Since the fundamental philosophical issue is so important, I can 
not but deprecate Perry's way of approaching it. Convinced as I 
am of what I have called the incoherence of pragmatism on the 
fundamental issues of value theory, it is all the more unfortunate 
that I should have been linked with Professor Dewey. Surely a 
passing remark (in a footnote!) in which one philosopher expresses 
the wistful hope that there may be at least one point of agreement 
with another, is hardly sufficient basis for the supposition that the 
two views, even though both are "dark and dubious," are identical. 
On the important points which differentiate my view from Pro- 
fessor Dewey's certainly my paper left no doubt. 

Again I feel bound to express my regret at the tactics Professor 
Perry has chosen. In an earlier paper he called upon me specifically 
to meet a certain dilemma which was supposed to show the impossi- 
bility of the value judgment. I tried to meet the dilemma — with 
some success, as I thought — and presented him with one in return. 
I can not help feeling that if Professor Perry had taken up the dis- 
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cussion at this point, we should now be nearer an understanding. 
As it is, I am forced to follow his tactical lead. 

Professor Perry is right, I think, in saying that ' ' those who main- 
tain the value- judgment theory do so generally because they believe 
that the conception of ought is peculiar to value judgments and is 
irreducible to the category of being and non-being. ' ' At least he is 
right in attributing that belief to me. Though not the only reason, 
it is an important one for the position I maintain. He is also right 
in quoting me as saying the value judgment is not, "A is as it ought 
to be," but rather "that A ought to be." 

Now with Dr. Fisher, he maintains that this is not a value judg- 
ment but a truth judgment. "Even in a judgment of this form," 
he says, ' ' one is nevertheless judging either truly or falsely concern- 
ing a logical or implicational fact. Such a judgment differs in no 
respect from any judgment asserting anything only hypothetically 
or contingently existential" (italics mine). 

The first part of this statement is undoubtedly true, as I rec- 
ognized in meeting the same point made by Fisher. In the sense that 
anything, in any universe of discourse, is a fact, value is a fact. In 
the sense that everything is, the objective "that A ought to be" is, 
and my judgment, "that it is," is either true or false. But if I 
understand him, that is not Perry's point. It is his second state- 
ment, that the "value judgment" differs in no respect from any 
judgment asserting existence hypothetically, that contains the point 
of his argument and the one with which I take issue. 

But how can Professor Perry make such a statement, at least in 
criticism of my papers, until he has discredited the analyses and 
arguments by which, over and over again, I proved that there are 
judgments of the type "that A ought to be," in which existence (or 
being in any of its definable senses) is not asserted either cate- 
gorically or hypothetically? As a matter of fact, he neither ex- 
amines any of my illustrations nor attempts to meet my arguments. 
But it is precisely on these that my whole position rests — not only 
my theory of a unique value objective, but my further position that 
while value does not necessarily presuppose existence, it does pre- 
suppose "reality." 

On the other hand, it is with little less than wonder that one 
finds him making use of the following illustration of his own, al- 
though it is easy to see why he should do so. ' ' The comet ought to be 
visible at such and such a time and in such and such a place." 
Surely, says Perry, "ought to be" here means simply hypothetical 
existence. Most of us would, I think, find the illustration wholly 
irrelevant, for the simple reason that ought, as here used, has nothing 
to do with value. It is simply an expression for degrees of prob- 
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ability. Yet it is of value that we are here speaking, is it not? 
But assuming that it is the same "ought" that we find in the value 
judgment, let me at least suggest where the argument would lead 
him. Would it not be straight to that position of Sheldon which he 
has opposed so vigorously, namely the definition of value as fulfil- 
ment of any tendency in nature whatsoever, and which, as Professor 
Bush in a recent paper 4 has said, is indistinguishable from causality ? 

In trying to reduce the irreducible "ought to be" to such ex- 
istential relations, Professor Perry argues as follows: "Some pur- 
pose requires or implies x." This can equally well be expressed as 
"x ought to occur" or as "if A occur and is a value of x, then it is 
such as ought to occur." Now this is true, of course, in so far as 
what are called instrumental values are concerned. Assume pur- 
pose, and the contingential existence of the means is undoubtedly 
implied if the means are to have value. But how about the value of 
the purpose? Somewhere the intrinsic value must be found. In 
other words, Professor Perry ignores my entire argument on pp. 
452-455, showing the circularity of all relational definitions of value, 
whether of his or Sheldon's kind. 

On this point again, Dr. Bush's paper might be convincing to 
Professor Perry if mine is not. Indeed, in this paper Dr. Bush says 
that I could have made this point more forcefully against Dr. 
Schneider's reduction of all values to instrumental values. If I 
did not emphasize it in that connection, it certainly was not because 
I had not made it often enough before in my other papers. 

Careful consideration of the second point in Professor Perry's 
criticism but confirms me in my original position. Exception is 
taken to the inference I drew from "certain a priori propositions 
about value which are independent of the particular psychological 
facts about interests and which are coordinate with the a priori 
propositions about being." Now I do indeed think that there are 
such propositions (such as that all objects must have positive or 
negative value, and that of any two values one must be higher than 
another). I also think that they are different toto genere from sim- 
ilar propositions about being, and that oughtness springs from these 
rather than from any hypothetical relation to existence. This con- 
stituted one of my lines of argument for a unique value objective and 
a corresponding value judgment. 

Professor Perry expresses in passing a doubt as to the truth of 
these supposed a priori propositions, but in so uncertain a tone that 
it need not be considered. In this he is like Dr. Fisher. In any 
case that is not his main point. He challenges rather the inferences 
drawn from them. Granted their truth, he contends that "these 

*" Value and Causality," this Journal, Vol. XV., No. 4. 
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generalizations about value are facts about value which are either of 
the general sort common to all facts, or of a particular sort derived 
from the special peculiarities of the psycho-physical fact known as 
interest. " " Are not these propositions themselves truths or facts ? ' ' 
he asks. Certainly, I answer, as I took pains to affirm in my paper. 
But they are facts, about value (as he himself says) and not about 
being. It is precisely the thoroughgoing differences between a priori 
propositions about value and similar propositions about being that 
constitute one of my chief reasons for distinguishing value from be- 
ing, in which distinction, remember, Dr. Fisher agrees with me. 

These propositions are then truths or facts. Certainly. But I 
deny without hesitation that they are ' ' of the particular sort derived 
from the special peculiarities of that psycho-physical fact known as 
interest, ' ' the reasons for which denial I have given in great detail 
and can not repeat here. As for the other alternative, that "they 
are of the general sort common to all facts, ' ' the phrase is too gen- 
eral and too vague for me to commit myself. If it includes in it the 
begging of the very question at issue, by assuming, namely, that all 
facts are facts about existence, I certainly do not admit it. The ob- 
jections to subsuming value under existence are too overwhelming, 
as I have shown. 

"My essentially sane habits of mind prompt me," my critic says, 
' ' to identify value with the fact that a thing ought to be. A judg- 
ment of value would then be a judgment regarding such a fact. ' ' I 
am indeed sane enough — fortunately — to see this. But it is just be- 
cause I see it, and at the same time see that that fact is forever 
different from the fact that a thing is, that I felt also prompted to 
find a special name for it, namely the value objective. 

Professor Perry has something to say about my theory of value 
as an objective, although only in a footnote. Unlike Fisher, he finds 
"nothing seriously objectionable in the contention that value is 
an objective and not a quality or object," but he does think it "un- 
desirable to leave objectives as entitative finalities, ' ' and he does ob- 
ject to ' ' the supposition that this in the least argues for the uniqueness 
of value judgments. ' ' I welcome this concession, for I think it is an 
important one. But why he should not object, unless he is more or 
less convinced by the argument, I can not see. I should have thought 
he would have objected — and strenuously too; for it is one of the 
essentials of the theory of objectives that they are apprehended only 
by judgment or assumption. If value is a unique objective, differ- 
ent from Seins and Soseins abjectiv, then a value judgment to ap- 
prehend it is a logical consequence. But Professor Perry objects to 
leaving objectives as entitative finalities. Yet, if they are not finali- 
ties of analysis, what in Heaven's name are they? "Why use the 
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term and the conception at all ? Is it not just because value is an 
ultimate and indefinable — like existence, that I ventured to use the 
term. If value is but a subjective addendum to reality, a relation 
between an object and a finite subject's interest, as Perry holds, then 
certainly we don 't want to call it an objective. 

As in his former paper, Professor Perry regrets "this whole 
muddle over the value judgment." I share this regret with him. 
I wish I could believe, as he still does, ' ' that the cause of it is a con- 
fusion of the essential act of judgment with the motor-affective 
attitudes with which it is associated. ' ' If this were true, an under- 
standing between us ought not to be difficult. But unfortunately 
the difficulty goes much deeper. 

It is true that at the beginning of the value-judgment discussion 
just such confusion was rampant. It is true also, I think, that this 
confusion is part, though not the whole of the source of Pragmatism's 
incoherence when it talks of the value judgment. But the confusion 
has long since been left behind, at least in those regions where the 
concept of the value judgment has been most thoroughly worked out. 
For my part, I still believe that the trouble arises from what I de- 
scribed as Professor Perry's misapprehension of the locus of the 
value judgment. 

Here I think the dilemma which I presented to him, and which he 
did not answer, still holds good. I think it may best be shown, 
in this connection, by asking the question: is there any knowledge, 
any cognition, any acknowledgment of value at all ? Dr. Fisher, we 
have seen, believes that there is, but denies that it is judgmental, 
holding that feeling has an apprehensional and cognitive character. 
With regard to Fisher's position I have already spoken. Let us 
now face Perry's more definitely. With his premises, he must log- 
ically deny that there is any knowledge of value. For he denies 
Fisher's position also. As I understand him, interest makes or con- 
stitutes values, but interest does not know them. On the other 
hand, there is no judgmental apprehension of value, for judgment 
merely apprehends the facts about our interests and the relations of 
objects to our interests. But surely this knowledge about interests 
is no more knowledge of value than knowledge about the conditions 
of light is acquaintance with light. There is then for Perry no 
knowledge of value. 

I rather think that this is a dilemma that can not safely be 
ignored. A great deal hangs upon the way he answers it. For if 
he admits this conclusion, then, while there is of course a certain 
field of the study of human interests in which we may work with 
him and in which he has already had, and will doubtless have more 
interesting things to say, it is still not that field of objective values 
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which for some of us is becoming more and more the central problem 
of philosophy. "We are talking about different things. On the other 
hand, if he admits knowledge of value, such knowledge, by the very 
nature of the case, implies acknowledgment, and one can scarcely 
acknowledge anything that one has not first apprehended in an act 
of knowledge. Thinking out what this act of knowledge and ac- 
knowledgment implies, I do not see how one can escape ultimately 
coming upon ideas of a value judgment and of a value objective 
which it apprehends. 

I do not fia.tter myself that I shall have convinced Professor 
Perry in thus returning to the debate. But perhaps I may have 
succeeded in making my own position clearer, and that is something 
gained. 

The importance of the question we are discussing, he knows as well 
as I, does not lie in the merely technical points that seem to engross 
us, but rather in the two opposing world views of which these points 
are, so to speak, the sharp logical wedges. That contrast Professor 
Creighton has well stated in a recent discussion, 5 in which he ex- 
presses himself as agreeing with my general view of the relation of 
value to reality and contrasts it with the view, such as Perry's, that 
value is merely a part of reality or a subjective addendum. I can 
only regret, therefore, that Perry's criticism of my views came before 
the appearance of the third paper of my series, entitled ' ' Ontological 
Problems of Value," in which the more ultimate consequences of my 
position are indicated. Had it been possible for him to take that 
into account, I am sure that I should have profited more than I have 
— which is saying much — from his penetrating criticisms. 

In conclusion I should like to repeat, what I have said earlier, 
that from this more general view of the whole problem, Dr. Fisher 
and I seem to have much in common in our theory of value, while 
Professor Perry and I are still, alas, very far apart. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 



HOW THE CONCEPT OP THE UNCONSCIOUS IS 
SERVICEABLE 

THE espousal of the concept of the unconscious involves the neces- 
sity of a clear statement concerning it. Without this the psy- 
chology which makes use of it is discredited and its practical bearing 
upon human problems misunderstood and discounted. Moreover, the 
contribution which it has to offer toward true psychological advance is 

5 "Beyond Realism and Idealism Versus Two Kinds of Idealism," Philo- 
sophical Review, Jan., 1918. 



